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*• WASHINGTON. Dec. 24— The situation 
b a familiar one far American corro- 
•pondents abroad: a fast- breaking news 
story, possibly in the midst of a war; 
conflicting claims from both 'sides; no 
stire information on what is really hap- 
pening. 

Often, In such a situation, 
the “station chief," the head 
of the Central Intelligence 
Agency unit in the local 
.. American Embassy, is one of 

the more neutral and reliable sources of 
information. Even in more peaceful cir- 
cumstances, including here in Washing- 
ton^ the Cl. A. frequently has information 
able analys * s ***** not otherwise avail- 

^legitimate for a correspondent to 

The answer, in the view of both Jour- 
nalists and Government officials is yea. 
tJnder the American system of free and 
yen communication by reporters withi 
government officials, the intelligence 
immunity i 3 as legitimate a source as 
the Intenor Department By the same 
token, the information the C.LA. provides 
must be weighed for bias and accuracy 
no more and no less— carefully than 
that from any o ther source. 

***»*«>. in fact, is the sen- 
suyect matter. Clearly, 
qptonates of Soviet nuclear capability are 
•Dd should be more closely held than 
estimates of the wheat cro£ fa Kansas! 
^ beyond that the principle Involved 
f ?r the journalist Is the same. 

An Unusual Tradition * 

f ™s tradition of Government openness 
reporters, even in the intelligence field, 
found onlv in the United States. Even 
in Britain, the contacts between a corre- 
spondent and intelligence officials are 
lutely to be much more narrow and oon- 
» trained than those of their American 
counterparts. ' 

^The American eyartem is rooted in the 
constitutionally guaranteed concept of a 
free press, tn which a correspondent (s 
underrtood to have the right, even the 
obligation to seek information from any 
official of any rank in order to present 
*? accurate picture. Were it to do less, 
the press would be reduced to the role 
ctf aimply conveying the official pro- 
nouncements of Government. 

It is when this relationship is perverted 
by Government officials who suborn 
newsmen or newsmen who lend them- 
selves to subornation, that the system 
gpes awry. 

j*Pc abuses described in the New York 
Times series beginning today fail into 
three general categories: C.I.A. agents 
who posed as reporter*, correspondents 
cmoloyed by legitimate news organize- 





Most C.I.A. propaganda was planted ^ 

overseas, but it was once ‘ commonplace ,’ ^ 
a former agency official said, for £1) ^ 

United S tates newspapers to pick it up. Ci* pfc 
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AUen Dulles „ IJ Lyman B - ^kpatrick 

In 1954. he told a New York Time* ex-f* f°“ “ 2°* r ^ °ny C.U. official's 
ecutive that he did not believe theJ^J 1 "^™!" 8 ‘f 1 * ethic f or 
paper's Mexico correspondent was cap-lz?°£™ y * end eavors in mass corn- 

able of reporting with objectivity £ nUmCat ‘° na - 

impending Guatemala revolution. % 
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The C.I.A.’s involvement with mass 
communications in this country was 
sometimes aimed at censoring impending 
accounts of the agency s own activities. 




fctons 'who were also hired tor covert 
>wprk by the C.I.A. and, finally, the re- 
’Porters, columnists and commentators 
who were considered “friendly assets" 
by the C.LA. and were given, spedal in- 
formation, sometimes with a special 
Propaganda, purpose, in the hope that it 
would be faithfully reproduced for the 
p^lic. 

•The first two categories pose no prob- 
lem from the journalists’ point of view. 
They are outright violations of every 
cede of ethics in > the trade end serve 
only to discredit the entire profession. 

The third group, the so-called “friend- 
ly" journalists, inhabit a problematic 
gray area. They have to draw a line be- 
tween being informed and being used. 
If they weigh and scrutinize the informa- 
tion they receive, there is nothing inher- 
ently wrong in using it, so long as its 
aource Is indicated. But uncritical accept- 
ance and rote publication of such infor- 
mation can lead to pitfalls. And the very 
fact that such journalists are considered 
“friendly”— meaning generally sympar 
thetic to the agency's point of view — 
greatly increases the chances of their 



oeing •’used’* to suit the agency's pur- 
poses, even if they never accept a dime 
in payment. 

Legitimate contacts between the C.LA. 
and the press have gone on for years 
and in fact have accelerated in recent 
years as part of the agency's much adver- 
tised “openness program.’* Correspond- 
ents In Washington, for example, are free 
to, visit the C.I.A.’s campus-like headquar- 
ters in nearby McLean, Va. t to get the 
benefit of the thinking of the agency’s 
■pecialists. A total of 148 of these “back- 
ground" aessions have been held so far 
Ua977.. 

(i Free-Ranging Conversations 
1 "The conversations are free-ranging, 
with the reporter free to ask anything 
h4 likes. The intelligence officers, a sen- 
ior C.LA. official said “are under Instruc- 
tions to answer as fully as passible with- 
out disclosing secret material." 

As a rule, the conversations are “on 
background," which means that the 
views expressed may be attributed toi 
"’Government officials" or the like. Some- 1 



to the agency itself. ' 7 

the relationship between cor- 



t*®,?. 5 **!? *?©ncy will permit attribution 
to M intelligence officials/' but only raielv 



respondent and station chief much less 
structured. Conversations talcs place 
casually and frequently, sometimes in the 
American Embassy but more often over 
lunch or at a cocktail party. Again, the 
information is usually offered on' back- 
ground and frequently will be attributed 
M the article to "American official* ” 



in-process. T m TZT 

'Another, more delicate problem arises 
when an intelligence officer turns the 
tables and attempts to question a corre- 
spondent on Interviews he may have had 
or places he may have visited. Such situa- 
tions occur frequently, and there is hon- 
est debate among Journalist* today about 
what farfoonation, if any, can be legiti- 
mately passed along. 

The general rule, accepted by many 
correspondents, is that a reporter may 
discuss anything he would— or, ideally 
already has— put Into print. But the 
temptation for a trade-off of information 
fcr always there, and many reporters have 
no doubt succumbed. 

The risks inherent in that situation are 
obvious. But as a result of the reoent 
revelations about Illicit C.I.A.-press con- 
tacts, correspondents today are probably 
more sensitive to the pitfalls than before. 




